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In commencing the TiRD voLtUME or THE Common Scroot Journat, 
under circumstances not the most flattering to editorial hope or pride, we 
improve the opportunity to make some exposition of our views and purposes, 
Hitherto this Journal has been whiolly devoted to the great, but neglected 
We believe the most captious, in politics or theology, 


cause of Education. 
And although 


have discovered no ground for exception in any of its pages. 
we attribute its narrow circulation, and its limited patronage, in no small de- 
grec to its entire abstinence from all those exciting topics which hold captive 
the public ear; yet for the future, as for the past, we are resolved not to sound 
one party note, though its utterance should win all ears to our interest and 
favor. 

Newspapers and periodicals generally appear in obedience to some decided 
command, expressed by a portion of the community. Some special cause 
labors to be heard, and the press, with its thousand voices, is summoned to 
proclaim it. The particular interest preéxists, the particular work follows to 
promote that interest; or, in the language of the political economists, the de- 
mand creates the supply. This Journal had a different origin. It was sent 
forth to awaken a general attention to the most important of subjects, 
because no such general attention preéxisted. ‘The friends of the cause it 
espoused were too few and scattered to represent a public voice. J¢ went 
abroad, therefore, not to answer an expressed popular want, but ia the hope 
of making the greatest of all popular wants known and heeded — Under these 
circumstances, with these purposes, it has been sustained tor two years, at 
no inconsiderable expense to its editor, in addition te the-labor expended 
upon it; and for the same reasons, the first number of the third volume is 
now issued, 

This perseverance may appear to be folly ; but we trust we can commend 
it to the judgment of the wise. It may appear hopeless; but to us it opens 
a boundless field of hope. It may present us in the character of an obtruder ; 


but we shall endeavor to show that our aim and object make us worthy of a 
friend’s reception and welcome 


CONTROVERSIAL CHARACTER OF THE PRESS, 


The periodical and newspaper press of the civilized world, wherever its 
freedom has been established, utters as many discordant voices as there are 
warring opinions and hostile interests among mankind. Collectively, it may 
represent all the great passions that sway the breasts of men ; but the wildest 


tumult of the elements is concord, compared with its jarring voices. Each 
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press is made the special organ of some small fraction of society, and com- 
bats all who differ from it. Its friendships are few, because it befriends those 
only who agree with it; but its alliances are many, for these are formed to 
sustain its enmities. But while Truth remains one and unchangeable, as from 
its nature it must forever be, then, where there are opposite assertions as to 
what constitutes truth, all but one, at least, if not all, the assertions must be 
false ; and the greater the number of the diversities, the greater is the num- 
ber of the falsities and of the espousers of falsity. If Truth be, indeed, one 
and unchangeable, then, though the advocates of conflicting opinions lift up 
their voices in the streets and the market-places—though they proclaim 
those opinions through the press, and send them over continents, on the 
wings of the wind, and emulate the thunder in the might of their appeals, 
—they do not make one false thought, or syllable, true; they only give 
wider currency, and swifter speed, and a louder tongue to Error. If the 
freedom of the press is accompanied by no desire but that of investigating 
and establishing truth, then we may hail it as the cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night, leading on the glorious march of civilization ; but if there 
is to be a cloud and a pillar at every possible point of the compass, all around 
the camp, then we cannot see why those who submit to such guidance are 
not doomed to wander in the wilderness forever. 

‘or the purpose of illustrating our views on this subject, let us look at 
Great Britain, the most civilized and enlightened country in Europe ;—let 
us look at the condition of its periodical and newspaper press, whether its 
individual organs are of recent and ephemeral growth, or whether they 
boast of years and honors. It is now nearly forty years since a powerful 
party existed, adverse to the extent of prerogative claimed for the crown, and 
in favor of the enlargement of popular power. The majesty to which they 
bowed, dwelt rather in the people than in the king. ‘They advocated the 
sovereignty of the popular will, rather than that of an hereditary prince. The 
leading men of this party confederated together, and united in the establish- 
ment of the Edinburgh Review, through whose pages they might speak that 
which millions of partisans like themselves were impatient to hear. But the 
political and social doctrines of this review fell upon the prejudices and in- 
terests of half the empire, like living coals on naked flesh. Hence an antag- 
onist party arose, and demanded the promulgation of their faith and desires 
through another engine, intended to be of equal calibre and destructive force. 
Their will was done; and now, through a period almost equal to the 
average length of the life of man, these two reviews—the Edinburgh, and 
the London Quarterly—like hulks moored within pistdl-shot, have been 
pouring broadsides into each other, each laboring and praying for the other’s 
extermination. ‘The generation which established them is now passing 
away ; yet they stand where they stood at first. As the old combatants die, 
new recruits are enlisted to sustain the quarrel,—mortal warriors, but 
immortal hostility. In the mean time national education has been neglected ; 
national crime has rioted ;—how little, comparatively, has Truth, one and 
unchangeable, gained by the contest ! 

And so of the political newspaper press of the same country. The most 
contradictory opinions respecting all the administrative measures of that 
great government have prevailed, and still prevail. All parties have estab- 
lished their separate organs to defend and advocate their own doctrines, to 
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assault all conflicting ones. ‘The whole country has been rent into parties 
and factions ; libels on the government have been published ; treasons against 
it committed. ‘The advance of the people in a knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples of government has been less than might have been effected, in a single 
year of dispassionate inquiry. 

This picture of its political state must receive deeper and darker coloring, 
to represent its religious condition. Fierce and wide as has beenu the com- 
motion in regard to secular concerns, the conflict pertaining to eternal 
interests has been still more violent and universal. The Temple of Peace 
has resounded with the din of arms, and its resources have been exhausted 
in equipping men for battle. Brothers have been turned into Ishmaelites, 
each man’s hand against the other. ‘They have been brothers, but as Cain 


was the brother of Abel. 


EFFECT OF ATTEMPTING TO DEFINE TRUTH BY LAW, AND TO PERPETUATE 
IT BY POWER AND WEALTH, INSTEAD OF KNOWLEDGE. 

When Protestantism arose, freedom of opinion for each, and tolerance for 
all, were the elements that gave it vitality and strength. Wiathout these, it 
could not have prevailed. The avowed doctrine of Catholicism was, that 
men could not think for themselves; the avowed doctrine of Protestantism 
was, that they could. Otherwise Protestants would still have been slaves, 
though with new masters. If their leader were to be held infallible, he might 
as well have resided in Rome as in London. What difference did it make, 
whether he were called Pope, or Detender of the Faith, if with either tide he 
were to be the arbiter of the soul’s destiny ? 

But when Protestantism triumphed, it forthwith denied its own principles. 
It had declared the right of protesting against Catholicism; but it now de- 
nied the right, and punished the act, of protesting against itself. Out of this, 
eventually, came the exile of the Puritans and the colonization of New 
England. Protestantism confiscated religious estates, monasteries, and all 
the vast domains of the Church that had been ; but it appropriated them to the 
establishment of the Church that was to be. [t had claimed the right of free 
thought, notwithstanding the laws of its ancestors; but it forbade the exercise 
of free thought to its posterity. The vast wealth, which, under the preeeding 
domination, had been set apart to maintain the dignity and power of the 
hierarchy, and to perpetuate its doctrines through all time, it declared to 
have been fraudulently taken and fatally appropriated; and on this ground 
it was seized ; but the new possessors reaippropriated it in the same way, to 
maintain the power and dignity of a hierarchy, which themselves had estab- 
lished, and to perpetuate a set of their own doctrines through all time, 
Here was the commission of a nefarious wrong; a scheme not to promote 
the discovery of truth, but to establish, upon everlasting foundations, a fuith 
prejudicated to be true. Thus, in more enlightened times, and by more en- 
lightened men,—nay, by the very men who bad rebelled against the injustice 
of the dark ages,—that injustice was repeated. 

But in regard to property and the entailment of opinions by means of it, 
the great ethical idea had never then been recognized, that the earth be- 
longs equally, to the successive generations of men, that are created to inhabit 
it. The wse of the earth, and not its fee simple, belongs to each generation, 
as it comes into existence. Were it not for this principle, the unparalleled 
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absurdity would follow, that any man, by obtaining possession, during his 
brief residence upon the globe, of any portion of its surface, or of its products, 
might entail and dedicate that portion till the day of doom, to support any whim 
or freak of his own ; and that all who came after him would be bound to exe- 
cute his purposes. A fact, in English history, once serious, now ludicrous, 
will illustrate this. At the time when a belief in the horrible doctrines 
of witchcraft was on the wane, a violent believer in that fanaticism foreboded 
ill from its decline, and therefore bequeathed a large sum of money, in per- 
petuity, the annual income of which was forever to be appropriated to pay 
for an annual address in support of witchcraft. How much better, if that 
money had been devoted to enlighten the minds of the young, to exor- 
cise bigotry and prejudice, by the only modern mode of casting out devils, 
that is, by a good education, and then to have submitted the question of 
witchcraft to a matured reason and conscience! 

But if any one man has the power to give a perpetual destination to any 
property that he may chance to possess; which one, let us ask, in the gene- 
alogical line, shall have this power, to the exclusion of all the rest? The 
right to decide must be equal in all; and when the right of decision is equal, 
the right over the subject matter of the decision must also be equal; and 
hence no one man, or one generation, can decide these questions, definitively, 
for all his or their successors On account of the relation which Nature has 
established between parent and child, and of the obligation of the former to 
support the latter, and also for the sake of encouraging industry and frugality 
in all, this principle of the equal right to the earth by its successive gen- 
erations, 1s so far modified, as to allow every man to dispose of his property 
at the time of his decease; and, in some cases, to direct its application for 
a limited period afterwards. This is the medium between an endless owner- 
ship by one man, ou the one hand, and agrarianism on the other. But in 
no case does the law of Nature, or the law of any nation, which follows 
the law of Nature, allow any one man to label a continent or an acre, an 
imperial crown or a shilling, with his name, and to say that it shall be de- 
voted through all coming time to the fulfilment of his will, notwithstanding 
the wills of the hundreds, or the thousands, of others who may come into its 
possession after him. It has been owing to the adoption of the false princi- 
ple of confining all future ages within the circle drawn by a preceding age, 
that ethical and religious truth has made such slow advances, compared with 
what it might have made, in a country abounding with such splendid tal- 
ents, and where almost illimitable means have been consecrated,—or rather 
desecrated,—to sustain it. As well and as justly might the savages, who 
roam about the head-springs of the Mississippi, make binding laws to define 
and regulate the use of its copious waters, when, as they descend through 
acontinent, they reach the shores of art and civilization. 

It was thus by setting apart vast masses of property, charged with the ac- 
complishment of a special purpose, that the errors of men were made to 
outlive their authors. It was thus that conflicting dynasties of opinion were 
established, each munificently endowed with revenues; each animated, as 
far as human power could animate it, with the capacity of perpetual exist- 
ence, and then bequeathed to after times,—a disastrous heritavc of error, 
discord, and crime. But were those men, in that stage of the world’s prog- 
ress, when the human mind had but just burst from its ancient thraldom, 
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and before any of its faculties had recovered from the blinding and benumbing 
influences of its long captivity,—can there be any men, living at any period 
of the world’s progress,—so miraculously qualified to hold final jurisdiction 
of the great questions of time and eternity, and so clearly commissioned to 
reveal the whole counsel of the Incomprehensible Mind, that they are au- 
thorized to frame a mould in which all human opinions are thereafter to be 
cast?) Cannct the human intellect, laboring with clearer vision upon ampler 
materials,—cannot the heart, disburdened of some of the impurities which 
now sensualize its best conceptions,—cannot the mighty evolutions of Na- 
ture, revealing from time to time some great criterion of truth,—cannot all 
these, at some more auspicious period, add to the opinions of men some new 
element of truth, or purge them from the contamination of some ancient 
error?) The fundamental error has been, that each one of various conflict- 
ing systems claimed to have arrived at perfection; and, as a consequence, 
each denounced all repugnant systems as wrong. But each of those conflicting 
systems cannot be the sole repository of truth, Each cannot set contradic- 
tory, yet just limits, to human faith; yet each, in the vain imagination of its 
founders, was to be the coéval of time and the centre of a universal con- 
formity. Each, having attained infallibility, was, by its own laws, to remain 
stationary and unchangeable through all the vicissitudes of futurity and the 
advancements of the race. Nay, though the heavens should be opened, 
once and again, and a more full revelation should descend from above, to 
dispel all doubt and delusion from the minds of men, these institutions, by 
virtue of their own immutable provisions, must survive, still announcing 
their exploded oracles, and giving to ancient errors the triumphal honors of 
a restoration. 

Since the early ages of the Christian dispensation, conformity to the ex- 
isting standard has been the saving virtue. The discovery of new truths has 
been resisted, and their promulgation punished. Men have not been re- 
warded for the wisdom that would have discarded error, but for the vigor 
which has defended it. The brand of illegality and of infamy has been 
stamped upon the honest operations of the human intellect, wherever their 
results differed from the legal formulas. A following out of conscientious 
trains of thought, and a declaration of the conclusions to which they led, | 
have furnished more tenants for the dungeon, more victims for the execu- 
tioner, than all other causes combined. And even when civilization had so 
far advanced, that the instruments of torture were regarded only as dreadful 
objects of curiosity, their use was superseded by disfranchisement ; by with- 
holding patronage and disdaining companionship; by open denunciation 
and secret maligning; by thwarting and baffling all the enterprises and 
hopes of honest industry and honorable ambition. We say again, look at 
Great Britain, a country marching in the van of European civilization ;— 
in England, one faith is established by law; in Scotland, another; while 
Ireland has been scourged and tortured to madness, to compel it to adopt 
a faith which it was never sufficiently educated to understand. Splendid 
talents have been retained, vast contributions levied, not for the noble pur- 
pose of ascertaining what is truth, but to defend and diffuse contradictory 
systems, prejudicated to be true. For each of these images of truth support 
and homage are demanded; and that which is, and from its nature must be, 
one and universally the same, becomes discordant, repugnant to itself, and 
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changes form, features, and the very elements of its being, as we cross the 
narrowest river or channel. When the believers in these different images 
have feared that they could not commend them to their successors, they 
have called in the authority of the law, to sustain the infirmity of the idols. 
If the power of the Jaw could not accomplish the object, then institutions 
must be established, where the youth, who were designed to exercise a pre- 
dominant influence in society, might be assembled, not for the purpose of 
being trained into free, athletic, and candid men, who might make wider and 
wider excursions over the world of knowledge, and bring back more of those 
elementary truths, from which truths of a higher order could be deduced ; 
but for the purpose of having their minds imbued with the prejudices of the 
instructers’ minds, for the purpose of having their intellectual frame distorted 
and weakened, so that they might halt and limp, just as their teachers halted 
and limped, and might check their onward progress, whenever their guides 
grew weary, though the most glorious prizes of the moral universe should lie 
in full prospect before them. {lt was for this end that the Jesuits’ colleges 
were founded, in Europe ;—not for the purpose of quickening the mental 
vision of the thousands of youth, who crowded within their walls, so that 
they might behold more and more of the magnificent temple of the universe, 
and thus comprehend more and more of the perfections of the Infinite 
Architeet; but for the purpose of holding more closely to the eye of the 
pupils the painted glass of a creed, and of substituting, in their delineations 
of Divine power and wisdom, the feeble and distorted sketches of men for 
the transcendent proportions and coloring of the original. At brief inter- 
vals, too, whole countries were swept for gold, the pride of the living and 
the fears of the dying appealed to, for the accumulation of funds, to be de- 
voted, through all the unknown changes of futurity, to make men believe 
just so much, and disbelieve just so much, as their ancestors believed or dis- 
believed. Not only were schools established for the training of young men, 
but even children of the tenderest age, at that period when their impres- 
sible minds are almost equally receptive of error and of truth, were made to 
decide, dogmatically and definitively, upon the nature and attributes, the 
past history and the future purposes, of that Being, who, in the plenitude of 
His wisdom, charges even His angels with folly. 

In contrast with this, how beautifully does the history of the day of Pen- 
tecost exemplify the unity of the Gospel spirit, when the apostles ‘ were all 


‘with one accord together; ’—and though they spoke but a single tongue, 


yet “men out of every nation under heaven,—Parthians and Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts 
of Lybia about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes 
and Arabians,—every man heard them speak in his own language,—his 
own tongue, wherein he was born!” 


EFFECT OF ATTEMPTING TO DISCOVER TRUTH BY CANDID INQUIRY. 


But let us turn from this painful subject of contemplation to see what has 
been done, and with what suecess, in relation to other subjects of human 
inquiry ; and let us see whether we cannot derive some wisdom from all the 
follies of the past. When an earnest disputation arose among philosophers 
respecting the sphericity of the globe, the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
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France instituted a commission, which visited Lapland and Peru, and 
measured a degree of latitude near the pole and under the equator. The 
measurement being effected, the dispute was quelled; and the fact, once 
ascertained, led to important conclusions in science. When some most inter- 
esting phenomena of the heavens were unexplained, those astronomers, who 
first improved their instruments of observation, obtained the enduring honors 
of a discovery. An instance of this course of proceeding may be instruc- 
tive. ‘The planet Herschel was seen as early as 1756, and was then enrolled 
among the fixed zodiacal stars. Having, in the course of its annual revolution, 
changed its place, some English astronomers considered it a lost star. But 
when Herscliel, in 1781, dropped his ‘‘ sounding line”’ into the heavens and re- 
discovered it, the French astronomers contended that it was a comet. But, 
as telescopes were improved and further observations made, its true nature 
was ascertained; and now, it needs no law of the state, nor professorship in 
a college, to prove its character. But suppose the philosophers of that day 
to have been actuated by the spirit of their contemporary religious parti- 
sans,—then the advocates of the different doctrines would respectively have 
founded an academy, with an unalterable charter, endowed it by princely 
donations, provided for the appointment of professors of their own school, 
and bound them, forever, to teach,—in France, that the planet was a comet, 
in England, that it was a lost star. ‘To exterminate unbelievers, appeals would 
have been made to the power of the government. In one country, the horrors 
of St. Bartholomew’s would have been renewed; in the other, the flames of 
Smithfield rekindled. And when the nations had, by exile and fire, extermi- 
nated the philosophical heresy at home, no obstacle would have remained to 
the equipment of armies and navies for a mutual warfare,—each, profess- 
edly, for the extension of the only true faith, but, actually, for the maintenance 
of a false one. In the mean time, the elements of the planet would have 
been uncalculated ; the irregularities of the solar system, unexplained; the 
science of astronomy, with the dependent sciences of geography and naviga- 
tion, incomplete ; the arts depending upon all these sciences, postponed ; the 
infinite wisdom of Him who has so perfectly marshalled the planetary worlds, 
unknown ; and the earth, which, with a thousandth part of the sacrifice, might 
have been beautified into a paradise, would have been blackened by the fires 
of persecution and the conflagrations of war. 

If those momentous questions are ever to be correctly decided, which, for 
ages past, have been submitted to the rack, the fagot, and the dungeon, and 
they could not decide,—which the blood of all the martyrs has failed to 
decide,—which the power of kings, aided by the wealth of nations, has 
failed to decide ;—if these questions are ever to be correctly decided, without 
supernatural agency, it must be by each party’s laying aside its exclusiveness, 
its pride, its infallibility, its contempt, and, by the union of al] in some noble 
plan, to give to another generation fitter attainments, greater capacities, 
and that without which all other means are worthless—minds free from 
prejudice, and yearning after truth. 

It is not with any invidious spirit, that we have drawn illustrations from 
passages in the history of our mother country; we have done so only because, 
from the greatness of that nation and the identity of our language with hers, 
her history affords passages more conspicuous and more familiar than any we 
could have selected, as admonitory lessons, from other parts of the civilized 
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world. Both further from home, and nearer home, modern history abounds 
with similar warnings. Almost all men have joined in the warfare of parties, 
while the explorers after truth, independent of party, have been few. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN THIS COUNTRY TO DISCOVER TRUTH, AND TO 
RAISE UP MINDS CAPABLE OF UNDERSTANDING it? 


Unhappily, we cannot, in this country, claim exemption from the same 
errors, in regard to any of the great departments in the highest interests of 
man. From the commencement of our government,—nay, before that com- 
mencement, —the individuals of the community, with more or less knowl- 
edge of the cause they espoused, decided the most important questions, 
with the least possible inquiry or consideration; and questions which have 
now convulsed the country for nearly half a century, are yet, apparently, 
as fur from being setiled, as when they first arose. The parents contended 
while they lived, bequeathed the contention to their children when they died, 
to be transmitted by them to later descendants. Ulow immensely different 
would have been the result, if, from the organization of the government, the 
grand aim had been to train the then rising, but now risen, generation, to 
profoundness of thought and rectitude of purpose! 

What dispassionate spectator of our Presidential struggles for the last 
sixteen years, has not been compelled to think, a thousand times, if one hun- 
dredth part of the ignorance, and the selfishness, and the depravity, which 
each party has charged upon its opponents, was true, that we need, that we 
must have, a better intellectual and moral education for the young,—for 
those who are so soon to be summoned to act upon similar questions, and 
with similar exposures and temptations, or that this country is fast verging to 
ruin; and, if one hundredth part of these mutual recriminations be not true, 
what, then, must be the depravity of the community that utters or endures 
them ?* 

While the whole forces of society are thus expended in political and 
polemical warfare,—while all the potent enginery which the mechanic arts 
have conferred upon mean, is turned into batteries for more effective and far- 
reaching destruction; it is in sorrow and humiliation that we ask, What is 
done for the noble purpose of rearing up a generation more able to discover, 
and more willing to adopt, whatever is true, and thus of delivering these 
various and hostile parties from the dominion of errors, which, certainly all 
but one of them, perhaps all of them, are battling to protect?) Is each one 
of them, while its present. members live, to go on, reviling, persecuting, 
excommunicating, anathematizing all its opponents; and then to curse 
posterity by inflicting upon them both the will and the organized means of 
making the warfare eternal? 

[s it not a plain corollary from our belief in the perfections of God, that 
no department of the universe has been so constituted by Him that it can 
ever be successfully administered without intelligence and virtue?’ The 
universe was not constructed upon party principles; it can never be success- 


* During one of the late Presidential contests, the editor of a Paris paper announced 
to his readers, that he had just received a file of American newspapers, and was sorry to 
learn, from their perusal, that the two rival candidates for the Presidency were the two 
greatest rascals in that country. 
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fully administered upon them. To produce intelligent and virtuous, not 
partisan, minds, then, should be the great object of every one who believes 
in the Divine Being, and in human responsibility. But this is never the aim 
of partisans. ‘Their eternal cry is, Let us prevail, and all opposition be crushed. 
And hence it is, that the holy and beautiful form of ‘Truth is torn,—not in 
twain only, but twice in twain,—and shares the horrible fate of a traitor in 
the old Roman camps, to whose four outspread limbs four wild horses were 
harnessed. What endless, infinite good would have been realized, ere this, 
if the wealth, the time, the talents, which different parties have expended in 
transfusing their own special and peculiar opinions into the unprejudiced 
minds of the young, had been expended in instilling the love of truth, and 
in training the intellect to seek for wisdom, as “ the principal thing!” 

But it is not the cause of truth only, and all the happiness which, accord- 
ing to the very constitution of things, flows from a perception of it and an 
obedience to it, that have been sacrificed to the arrogance and the malevo- 
lence of party spirit, in whatever department of human interests it has ruled. 
By it the world has been converted, as it were, into a jungle of wild beasts. 
A comparison, among men, of those views in which they concur, always gives 
an impulse to the kindly feelings. A coincidence of opinion is a bond of 
attachment. But by forgetting every thing which is matter of common 
belief, and holding the attention steadfastly fixed on points of dissension, all 
the dissocial and repellent feelings of the mind are roused into vigorous 
activity. Pride, uncharitableness, and revenge, at length usurp dominion 
over the soul, and man finds his conceptions of the demons of another world 
realized in the character of his brethren in this. Well might the immortal 
Milton break forth with that startling exclamation,— 


‘© O shame to man! devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds ;—men only disagree, 
Of creatures rational.” 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


We maintain that domestic and social affections, reason, conscientiousness, 
and susceptibilities, by which we can be made to venerate and reverence all 
that is divine and adorable, constitute parts of our being; and, were all our 
faculties wisely trained and developed, and brought within those influences 
which are ever ready to act upon them, instead of the great cities of the earth 
ever being searched in vain to find five righteous men, they might be searched 
in vain to find many who were not righteous. ‘Though the qualities of our 
minds arrange themselves along an ascending scale, yet each, even the lowest, 
must receive a proportionate attention and cultivation, or the perfection of 
the highest will be impaired. There is a gradation and a symmetry among 
the faculties, and a corresponding gradation and symmetry among the duties 
which result from their possession. ‘Their basis is upon the earth; but, like 
the ladder seen in the vision of the patriarch, they reach to heaven. The 
performance of some duties, acknowledged to be subordinate in their nature, 
is still a prerequisite to the ability to perform others of a superior grade. In 
such cases, the means is temporarily converted into the end. It is our duty, 
by industry and frugality, to provide a competency for our physical subsist- 
ence, and, by practising temperance in all things, to obtain an insurance from 
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nature upon continued health and prolonged life; because, without these pos- 
sessions, the duties of a superior grade will either be imperfectly performed 
or wholly omitted. So far as this first class of duties is not prerequisite and 
subsidiary, it is a higher duty to refine the taste, to quicken and irradiate the 
faculties of fancy, wit, and genius. It is a still higher duty to master and 
appropriate the common treasures, which, from age to age, have been gathered 
into the vast storehouse of knowledge ; to endue the intellect with prudence, 
sagacity, and wisdom; to purify its vision and enlarge its circuit, that it may 
move over the hitherto unexplored regions of science and art, like that spirit, 
which, in the beginning, moved upon the face of the waters, and out of chaos 
educed light, and order, and harmony. But there are still nobler elements 
mingled in our being: and hence, there are still higher duties summoning us 
to action. The social and benevolent and moral affections; the sentiment 
of justice; the feeling of consanguinity with all our race, giving us a sense 
of personal prosperity in all that is good, by whomsoever wrought, or where- 
soever existing, prompting us to succor all remediable distress, to stand at the 
door of the needy and keep back cold and hunger from their dwellings, to 
visit the bed of sickness and break the strength of pain, to supply the 
deprivations of the senses or of the reason, to cultivate an after-growth of 
happiness in bosoms where the first-fruits have been consumed in the fires 
of affliction ;—these are exalted, hallowed capacities ; they are the summit 
and glory of our being; they lie upon the confines of divinity. The agency 
of the corporeal powers, in all their quickness and vigor, is but subordinate, 
—yea, the loftiest powers of the intellect are but ministerial and executive, 
in relation to the social, benevolent, and moral attributes. The perfection 
of the physical and intellectual capacities, indeed, consists in their adapta- 
tion, as means and instruments, to promote our reverence for God, our bene- 
factions to man, our regard for every order of sentient beings. The 
bestowment of such capacities was worthy the munificence of Heaven. It is 
only by the just guidance and cultivation of these, that we can realize that 
incomputable wealth of happiness of which our being is made susceptible. 
Their free expansion, their ever-increasing energy, is the consummation of 
the ultimate purpose of our existence. 

The law of charity and benevolence, therefore, which results from our 
very structure, organization, and wants, is universal and eternal. It sends 
out from our bosom, in every direction, a living nerve, that reaches the cir- 
cumference of being; but it graduates and apportions our sympathies over 
the whole, according to our ability and opportunity to do good. This law 
recognizes none of those geographical boundaries where nation leans against 
nation, nor knows of any region of the globe, nor any complexion of its 
inhabitants, that lies beyond the sphere of its obligations. It is not of peri- 
odical recurrence, imposing its commands only upon anniversaries or days of 
splendid ceremonial, and then to be suspended until the completion of another 
cycle. It is not restricted to our contemporaries, but reaches backward into 
the past, and forwards into the future. The feeling which it inculcates 
towards the great benefactors of the race, in whatever age they may have 
toiled or combated, is a glowing sentiment of gratitude and veneration. 
The battle-field, where the patriot fell; the scaffold, where truth sustained 
the martyr; the cell, where the sage was nightly rapt in contemplation, fore- 
casting the welfare of his kind,—become, in the imagination, consecrated 
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scenes. They speak to the heart with the power of a religion, proclaiming 
that the truest gratitude for deeds of benignity is to imitate them, and that 
the sincerity of our admiration is tested by the emulation it kindles. Na- 
tions, in their collective capacity, as well as individuals, are amenable to this 
law, because each generation holds its immunities and institutions, not by 
an absolute tenure, but in trust for those other parts of the same nation 
whom the providence of God shall appoint to succeed them. ‘To transmit 
to posterity demoralizing laws, deteriorated institutions, or licentious man- 
ners, to send among them any auxiliaries of prejudice, or to preoccupy their 
minds with any bias against fair investigation, is an infraction of the eternal 
principles of justice. ‘The government which strives to propagate a creed 
through all succeeding times by a moral apparatus, skilfully devised, to reward 
the vicious and to seduce the virtuous predilections of men, commits more 
open treason against the majesty of truth, than if it had striven to propagate 
the same creed among its contemporaries by inquisitorial enginery. Nor is 
the range of this law confined within the limits of the human family 
Wherever there is a nerve to vibrate with pleasure or pain, from him ‘ who 
walks erect and looks on heaven,’’ down to the lowest insect, it bids us 
acknowledge the creative power and sustaining care of a common Parent, 
and not to hold any part of his workmanship as beneath our regard. It was 
in a true spirit, that the poet said,— 
**T would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


It is this law of love, whose obligations are thus comprehensive and fitly 
apportroned, which it should be the primary object of our lives to fulfil, and 
the tendency of all direct and indirect education,—of all our manners, hab- 
its, and institutions,—to inculcate upon children and transmit to posterity. 
Then and then only, whatever may be the party names we assume, or the 
pretensions we make, shall we act in unison with that spirit which pro- 
claimed peace on earth and good will to men. 


ALL AFFECTIONS AND IMPULSES MUST BE GUIDED BY INTELLECT. 


But we turn, for a moment, to explore another source of human error and 
misery. The poet Burns condensed the pathos of history into two lines — 


“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


But it is some mitigation of the pain inseparable from a realization of this 
truth, to reflect, that no inconsiderable part of the calamities and crimes 
which make up the ‘infinite of agonies” of the human race, has resulted 
from ignorance, from weakness of intellect, from the misguidance of right 
feelings, and not from a licentious indulgence in wrong. Virtuous impulses 
are not enough to insure happiness; men must use their virtue wisely 
When vice, open and unmasked, begins its ravages, men rally for its exter- 
mination; but how often do they cheer on misguided virtue, though its acts 
are suicidal; yea, though it results in such misery, that men begin to deny 
the existence of virtue itself! If our desires after human welfare are pure 
and fervent as ever glowed in a seraph’s bosom, yet, if all illusive appear- 
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ances be not scrutinized and avoided, if all illicit means be not spurned, 
the activity of those desires will only make havoc of the dearest interests of 
mankind. All are familiar with many of the delusions of the bodily senses. 
The most extraordinary of them have been collected and explained, under 
the appellation of “ Natural Magic ;” and these are so numerous as to fill a 
large volume. Philosophers, misled by their senses, taught, for thousands 
of years, that the globe was a plane, and the firmament a diurnally revolving 
sphere. And, until a period comparatively recent, those shining worlds 
that emblaze the canopy of heaven,—each the attestation of Omnipotence, 
—were regarded as tinsel ornaments, wherewith the earth’s dome was 
bespangled ;—or, still worse, were implements for the insane divinations of 
the astrologer. Well does Fontenelle say, ‘* What follies should we not 
have been repeating this day, had we not been anticipated in so many of 
them by the ancient philosophers !” 

There are mental delusions also, of which it is as difficult to disabuse the 
intellect and the affections, as to rectify the errors of the bodily organs. 
The Spartans did not legalize theft because no rights of property were recog- 
nized at Lacedwmon, but because vigilance, artifice, and stratagem, among 
that warlike people, were deemed paramount virtues, and worthy to be 
cultivated at the expense of any others. The Roman matrons did not 
mingle their plaudits with those of their ferocious husbands at the gladiato- 
rial combats because they had no human sympathies to be shocked at such 
terrible spectacles, but because, in their minds, as in their language, 
“valor” and ‘ virtue”? were synonymous; and their idolatry of martial 
glory found delightful excitement in witnessing acts of brutal heroism and the 
power of physical endurance. No people ever fell into polytheism, or the 
worship of idols, because they were void of the spirit of devotion. The hom- 
age paid to sylvan or to mountain divinities, to beasts, and birds, and hideous 
reptiles, to stocks and stones, scarcely shapen into the resemblance of any liv- 
ing thing, only demonstrates the irrepressible workings of veneration in hearts 
that “run o’er with worship.” All pagan nations, from the polished Athe- 
nian to whom the Apostle preached, to the dwarted barbarians that live upon 
the borders of the frozen pole, and fight with night and storm for the means 
of a scanty subsistence, have erected altars to an ‘ Unknown God.” No 
nation ever legalized the unnatural crimes of infanticide or parricide, or 
made it a religious duty for a widow to burn herself upon the funeral pyre 
of her husband, because they were without natural affection, but because 
they looked at these enormities through an uninstructed or a misinstructed 
intellect. ‘These are not amongst the sins which men commit after they 
know better. It was fancied good, sanctifying actual ill. It was patriotism, 
virtue, and a sense of duty, following the false lights of an ignorant or per- 
verted mind. ‘To prevent the extinction of human happiness by a recurrence 
of calamities like these,—to put an end to perversions in human conduct 
which now exist, and which inflict calamities hardly inferior to these, it is 
necessary to remove the ignorance from which they arose. We are not 
among those who hold that knowledge is a sovereign cure for all the ills of 
mankind. Men do less well than they know. The whirlwinds of passion 
often obscure the brightest sunshine of knowledge. But on the other hand, 
we are disposed strenuously to maintain, that many errors and transgres- 
sions which have been charged to a perversity of disposition, are wholly 
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referable to a deficiency in intelligence. Blind men and bad men equally 
miss the best objects—the former from inability, the latter from disin- 


clination, to see them. 


THE DUTY OF ALL GOOD MEN, AND THE REWARD FOR ITS PERFORMANCE, 


To the patriot, then, who desires the well-being of his nation ; to the phi- 
lanthropist who labors for the happiness of the race; to the Christian who 
includes both worlds in his comprehensive survey ;—is not the path of duty 
clear and radiant? Is it not the duty of the wise and the good of all parties 
to forget their personal animosities and contentions; to strike the banners 
of party; to unfurl a flag of truce; to come together and unite in rearing 
new institutions, or in giving new efficiency to old ones, for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge; for the creation of intellectual ability; for the cultivation 
of the spirit of concord ; for giving to those who are to come after us better 
means of discovering truth, higher powers of advocating it, stronger resolu- 
tions of obedience to it, than we have ever enjoyed, or possessed, or felt? Is 
it not time for partisans and separatists, of whatever name, to learn a nobler 
language than faction teaches? For clamor, and convulsion, and persecu- 
tion, for the “ wind, and the earthquake, and the fire,” in which the spirit 
of God does not dwell, may not the past suflice ; and for the future, can we 
not listen to the “ still small voice” of reason and conscience ? 

Experience, judgment, and faith proclaim, that the invigoration of the 
intellect, and the culture of all the higher affections and susceptibilities of our 
nature, will open new and inexhaustible sources of happiness and of wisdom 
for the rising generation. Our attainments are no measure of their capaci- 
ties. The human soul is to be appreciated, not for what it is, but for what 
it is capable of becoming. Hence its law of expansion and progress is its 
richest endowment. ‘To be the proprietors of faculties which are strength- 
ened by their own delightful exertions ; which can collect knowledge at will, 
and elaborate that knowledge into wisdom ;—to be the proprietors of affec- 
tions which may be dilated more and more, until they become like a house 
with “many mansions,” for the residence of every form of beauty and of 
goodness ;—to be the subjects of a self-executing law, which, for every new 
act of virtue or attainment in intelligence, sends a new thrill of pleasure 
through the soul ;—this is the voice of God, sounding through the depths 
of our being, imparting strength, uttering promise, and commanding us, if 
these sublime capacities have not been developed in ourselves, not to neglect 
their cultivation in our offspring. 

How wonderfully has this attribute of expansion and development been 
exemplified in the progress of the useful arts, which have risen from the 
rudest contrivances of a barbarous age, to those combinations of power and 
skill, by which a single individual can now add more to the comforts and 
conveniences of life, than could once be accomplished by the united labors 
of a nation! How many sciences, ministering to the dignity and enjoyment 
of the species, have, in later times, been evolved, of all the elements of which, 
the ancients for so many centuries held unconscious possession! And has 
our Beneficent Father wrought upon this magnificent scale, with regard to 
our inferior faculties, but reversed the economy of his providence with regard 
to all the higher elements of our being? Has he given us minds, at first 
ignorant and helpless, but filled up the measure of goodness by enduing 
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those minds with the power of indefinite progression, yet created affections 
which from the first pulsations of life are doomed to commence the down- 
ward progress of waning and decay? Deductions from the history of all 
the faculties forbid the supposition. There is impiety in the belief. The 
explanation lies here. No one of the faculties has ever been carried forwards 
towards perfection, without the aid of systematic, zealous, and collective 
effort. But systematic, zealous, and collective efforts to liberalize the feelings, 
to demolish the barriers supposed to exist between men of different fortunes, 
stations, complexions, and opinions, have never yet been made. The records 
of history contain no such redeeming page. For conquest and rapine, the 
Alps have been scaled; but between men of different faith there are Alps 
hitherto insuperable. It has been by privation and sacrifice, by enduring, 
yearning effort,—efforts unshrinking from danger, unseduced by all the 
blandishments of the world, that the arts and sciences have been brought 
to their present state of perfection. Hlow fervently has genius striven to 
reach his bright creations of eloquence and poesy !— 
“ Wringing from lava-veins the fire 
That o’er bright words is poured ; 
Learning deep sounds, that inake the lyre 
A spirit in each chord.” 


And who can compute or foresee the success of similar efforts for social 
ends? Let a power of analysis and combination be applied to the great sub- 
ject of education, at all comparable to that which has been applied to the 
physical and abstract sciences, and the reign of temperance, liberality, recti- 
tude, and piety, will be extended as far beyond its present limits, as the 
dominion of civilized man, who converts all the laws of nature into instru- 
ments of power, is superior to that of the savage, to whom the most splendid 
manifestations of those laws are only so many sources of superstition and 
debasement. Here is a field which has yet scarcely been entered. Here is 
a theatre for the noblest displays of the wisdom of the lawgiver. Here, too, 
for all those who feel within themselves irrepressible longings for unat- 
tained yet attainable good, a career is opened,—we will not say for ambi- 
tion, for that is now almost a dishonored name,—but for that true glory, 
whose flame can only be lighted at the skies. 

Over the whole world, wherever taste, wit, fancy, skill—wherever the 
prizes of intellect in any of its varied combinations—have been deemed 
worthy of rivalry, there sudden excellence has crowned its efforts ; and could 
the social and benevolent affections bind the energies of men in an alliance 
for their advancement, our common nature would no longer suffer under the 
iguominious but uncontroverted remark, that while we look forward to age 
for wisdom, we must look backward to childhood for happiness. No longer 
would it be quoted, as a proverb, that, while the rational powers gain strength 
and solidity with advancing years, the generous impulses of youth become 
dormant, its sympathies irresponsive, and the currents of affection, which 
in early life overflow, on every side, soon gather themselves into fewer and 
narrower channels, until at last the waters are exhausted, and the fountain 
is sealed. Nor would he any longer be regarded as a prodigy, who does 
not survive his early and disinterested attachments, who, as years glide on, 
acquires new senses and new anodynes, by which he discovers and heals the 
wounds of humanity, — whose benevolent feelings, in fine, only emulate, in 
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their growth, his intellectual powers :—nor would men account for the ap- 
pearance of such a mortal upon earth, by calling him a sacred visitant 
from heaven. 
“‘ The spirits of the just who bend from high, 

Wide o’er this earthly scene, their partial eye, 

When first, arrayed in Virtue’s purest robe, 

They saw her Howard traversing the globe, 

Mistook a mortal for an angel-guest, 

“Ind asked what seraph foot the earth impressed.” 


By a rational and conscientious use of the means put into our hands, an 
era may be ushered in, when the appearance of such a spirit as animated a 
Howard, a Washington, and a Wilberforce will no longer be deemed a prod- 
igy, and to be accounted for only on supernatural principles. 


CONCLUSION, 


The tendency of the preceding remarks must be obvious, and therefore 
our application of them may be brief. 

In the first place, if there must be institutions, associations, combinations 
amongst men, whose tendency is to alienation and discord ; to whet the angry 
feelings of individuals against each other; to transmit the contentions of the 
old to the young, and to make the enmities of the dead survive to the living ;— 
if these things must continue to be, in a land calling itself Christian ;—let 
there be one institution, at least, which shall be sacred from the ravages of 
the spirit of party,—one spot, in the wide land, unblasted by the fiery breath 
of animosity. Amid unions for aggression, let there be one rallying point 
for a peaceful and harmonious cooperation and fellowship, where all the good 
may join, in the most beneficent of labors. ‘The young do not come into 
life, barbed and fanged against each other. A_ blow is never the salutation 
which two infants give, on meeting for the first time. By a proper training, 
the kindly feelings may be kept uppermost. ‘Those powers may be cultivated, 
which have the double blessing of bestowing happiness on the possessor and 
on the race. ‘The Common School is the institution which can receive and 
train up children in the elements of all good knowledge, and of virtue, before 
they are subjected to the alienating competitions of life. This institution is 
the greatest discovery ever made by man ;—we repeat it, the Common School 
is the greatest discovery ever made by man. In two grand, characteristic 
attributes, it is supereminent over all others :—first, in its universality ;— 
for it is capacious enough to receive and cherish in its parental bosom every 
child that comes into the world; and second, in the timeliness of the aid it 
proffers ;—its early, seasonable supplies of counsel and guidance making secu- 
rity antedate danger. Other social organizations are curative and remedial ; 
this is a preventive and an antidote; they come to heal diseases and wounds ; 
this to make the physical and moral frame invulnerable to them. Let the 
Common School be expanded to its capabilities, let it be worked with the 
efficiency of which it is susceptible, and nine tenths of the crimes in the 
penal code would become obsolete; the long catalogue of human ills would 
be abridged; men would walk more safely by day; every pillow would be 
more inviolable by night; property, life, and character held by a stronger 
tenure; all rational hopes respecting the future brightened. 

And, lastly, we deem it to be the true office of the newspaper and periodical 
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press to soothe, and not to exasperate, the passions of men; wherever there 
is any subject of doubt or difficulty, to pour upon it a mild and steady 
radiance, and not to build war-fires around it, for by such light its merits 
will never be truly seen; and, above all, to join with one accord in diffusing 
that zeal for knowledge, that spirit of impartiality, and those aids to progress, 
by which other generations will be qualified to establish, upon the basis of 
eternal truth, the questions that now convulse the world. 





“NO TIME TO READ.” 


We have often encountered men who profess to believe they have “ no 
time to read.” Now we think of it, they have always been men of one char- 
acter, the points of which are easily summed up. Nine times out of ten, 
they are men who have never found ¢imc to confer any substantial advantage 
either upon their country, their families, or themselves, They generally 
have time to go to elections, attend public barbecues, camp-meetings, sales, 
and singing schools, but they have ‘no time to read.” They frequently 
spend whole days in gossipping, tippling, and swapping horses, at the cross 
roads or county town, but they “ have no time to read.” They sometimes 
lose a day in asking advice of a neighbor—sometimes a day in picking up 
the news, the prices current, and the exchanges—but these men never have 
any ‘time to read.” They have time to hunt, to fish, to fiddle, to drink, to “do 
nothing,” but “ no time to read.” Such men usually have uneducated chil- 
dren, unimproved farms, and unhappy firesides! ‘They have no energy, no 
spirit for improvement, no love of knowledge ; they live “ unknowing and 
unknown,” and often die unwept and unregretted.—Southern Cultivator. 


7 . . . . . . 

A blacksmith made out a bill against one of his customers, in which a 
charge was intended to be made for steeling two mattocks ; but the son of 
Vulcan, who had been more used to wielding a sledge-hammer than study- 
ing Dr. Johnson, wrote the following item: ‘ Zo stealing two mad ducks, 
two shillings.” 
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